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BALLADS FROM NOVA SCOTIA. — Continued 

BY W. ROY MACKENZIE 
LITTLE MATHA GROVE 

In the Journal of American Folk-Lore for July-September, 1910, 
I published, under the title "Little Matha Grove," a version of 
"Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard" 1 (Child, No. 81). The basis 
of this text was a recitation by Mrs. Levi Langille, of Marshville, 
Nova Scotia; but I also recorded stanzas and lines as delivered by 
three other persons who had some familiarity with the ballad. In 
August, 191 1, I received from Mrs. Bigney, of Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
additional variants on a few of the stanzas; and these variants I shall 
record below, indicating their positions in the ballad by reference to 
my previously published version. 

Stanza 3 is slightly changed ; then follows a new stanza; and stanza 4, 
which was incomplete, is rounded out. The three new stanzas read 
thus: 

Lord Daniel's wife, who was standing by, 

On him she cast her eye, 
Saying, "This very night, you little Matha Grove, 
You must come with me and lie." 

"I wouldn't for the world, I wouldn't for my life, 

For fear Lord Daniel should hear, 
For I know you are Lord Daniel's wife 

By the ring on your hand you do wear." 

"Well, what if I am Lord Daniel's wife, 

As you suppose me to be? 
Lord Daniel's away to the New Castle 

King Henry for to see." 

Stanza 14 is thus rendered: 

They rumbled and tumbled till they both fell asleep; 

And not a word did they say 
Till Lord Daniel stood by the bed-side 

Little Matha for to slay. 

The following combination is made of stanzas 17 and 18: 

"Get up, get up, you little Matha Grove, 

And fight me for your life." — 
"How can I fight when you've two bright swords, 

And I've got scarcely a knife?" 

1 "Three Ballads from Nova Scotia," Journal of American Folk-Lore , vol. xxiii (July- 
September, 1910), No. LXXXIX. 
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Stanza 22 is thus rendered : 

"Cursed be my wife," said he, 

"And cursed be my hand. 
They have caused me to slay the prettiest lad 

That ever trod England's land." 

THE GREENWOOD SIDING 

The following version of "The Cruel Mother" (Child, No. 20) 
I also obtained in August, 191 1, from the singing and recitation of 
Mrs. Bigney, of Pictou, Nova Scotia. 

1. There was a lady came from York 

Down alone in the lonely. 1 
She fell in love with her father's clerk 
Down alone by the greenwood siding. 

2. She loved him well, she loved him long, 

Till at length this young maid with child she did prove. 

3. She leaned her back against an oak, 
When first it bowed, and then it broke. 

4. She leaned herself against a thorn, 

And then her two babes they were born. 

5. She took her penknife, keen and sharp, 

And she pierced it through their innocent hearts. 

6. She dug a hole seven feet deep, 

She threw them in and bid them sleep. 

7. It's when this young maid was returning home 
She saw two babes a-playing ball. 

8. "O babes, O babes! if you were mine, 
I would dress you up in silks so fine." 

9. "O mother, mother! when we were thine, 
You did not dress us in silks so fine. 

10. " But you took your penknife, keen and sharp, 
And you pierced it through our innocent hearts. 

11. " You dug a hole seven feet deep, 
You threw us in and bid us sleep." 

12. "O babes, O babes! what shall I do 

For the wicked crime I have done unto you?" 

1 Mrs. Palmer, whom I shall introduce presently, substituted here the slightly different 
refrain, — 

All a lee and a loney, O. 
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13. "O mother, O mother! it's us can tell, 

For it's seven long years you shall ring a bell, 

14. "And seven more like an owl in the woods, 
And seven more like a whale in the sea. 

15. "The rest of your time you shall be in hell, 
And it's there you'll be fixed for eternity." 

DONALD MUNRO 

The following ballad, which in its motive is reminiscent, though 
rather vaguely, of "Babylon, or The Bonnie Banks O Fordie," I 
obtained in September, 191 1, from the singing and recitation of 
Sandy Murphy, of Cape John, Nova Scotia. Its interest is due partly 
to the glimpse that it gives of America from the Scottish point of view. 

1. Ye sons of North Britain, you that used to range 

In search of foreign countries and lands that was strange, 
Amongst this great number was Donald Munro. 
Away to America he likewise did go. 

2. Two sons with his brother he caused them to stay 
On account of their passage he could not well pay. 
When seven long winters were ended and gone, 
They went to their uncle one day alone, 

3. To beg his consent to cross o'er the main 

In hopes their dear parents to meet with again. 
Their uncle replied then, and answered them, " No, 
Thou hast no money wherewith thou canst go." x 

4. And when they were landed in that country wild, 
Surrounded by rebels on every side, 

There being two rebels that lurked in the wood, 

They pointed their pistols where the two brothers stood. 

5. And lodging a bullet in each brother's breast, 
They ran for their prey like two ravenous beasts. 
"You crudest monsters, you bloodthirsty hounds, 
Hou could you have killed us until we hath found, 

6. " Found out our dear parents whom we sought with much care? 
I'm sure, when they hear it, they'll die in despair, 

For they left us in Scotland seven twelvemonths ago. 
Perhaps you might know them; their names were Munro." 

7. "Oh, curse to my hands! Oh, what have I done! 
Oh, curse to my hands, I have murdered my sons!" 
". Is this you, dear father? How did you come by? 
And since I have seen you, contented I'll die." 

1 Either the two brothers were persons of great independence and spirit, or else a 
stanza is missing between 3 and 4. 
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8. "I'll sink into sorrow till life it is o'er, 

In hopes for to meet you on a far brighter shore, 
In hopes for to meet you on a far brighter shore, 
Where I'll not be able to kill you no more." 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE 

The following ballad I obtained from the singing and recitation of 
Mrs. Palmer, of Brule, Nova Scotia. It is a version of the popular 
modern ballad motive including the meeting between the young man 
just returned from the sea, or from some foreign land, and his sweet- 
heart, who does not recognize him. The maiden bewails the absence 
of her lover. The young man states that he has known the lover, 
who is now dead, or, worse still, happy in the company of a new 
mistress; then, at the signs of grief which prove the constancy of the 
maiden, he reveals his identity, and happiness reigns. "The Lady of 
the Lake," like "Donald Munro," is a British ballad pointing towards 
America. 

1. As I walked out one evening down by the river-side, 
Along the banks of sweet Dundee a lovely lass I spied. 
First she sighed, and then did say, "I fear I'll rue the day 1 

2. "Once I had a kind sweetheart, his name was Willie Brown, 
And in the ' Lady of the Lake ' he sailed from Greenwich Town, 
With full five hundred emigrants bound for Americay, 

And on the banks of Newfoundland I am told they were cast away." 

3. When she made mention of my name, I to myself did say, 
"Can this be you stands by my side, my own dear Liza Gray?" 
I turned myself right round about, my tears for to conceal, 
And with a sigh I then began my mournful tale to tell. 

4. " I own this loss of Greenokay, for I in that vessel went; 

Along with your true love, Willie Brown, some happy hours I spent. 
Along with your true love, Willie Brown, some happy hours spent we; 
He was my chief companion upon the raging sea. 

5. "We tossed upon the raging main five hundred miles from shore. 
The nor'west winds and fields of ice down on our vessel bore. 
That night the ' Lady of the Lake ' to pieces she was sent, 

And all the crew but thirty-two down to the bottom went." 

6. She said, " Kind sir, if that be true, what you relate to me, 
Unto all earthly pleasures I'll forever bid adieu, 

And in some lonely valley I'll wander for his sake, 

And I'll always think on the day he sailed in the 'Lady of the Lake.'/' 

1 I have strangled the temptation to round out this stanza. The rhyming word for 
the last line is almost certainly "Americay," as the next stanza will show. 
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7. " O Liza, lovely Liza ! from weeping now refrain; 

For, don't you see, the Lord spared me to see your face again? 
For don't you see what you gave me when I left Greenokay?" 
In his hand he bore the likeness of his own dear Liza Gray. 

The specimens just presented are selected from a fairly large and 
unsteadily increasing body of ballads which I have been collecting 
from summer to summer in Nova Scotia. The last two, as I have 
indicated, are included partly because of their mention of America. 
Practically all of the ballads in my collection are English and Scottish, 
and very few of them recognize the existence of the country in which 
they are now being fostered. 

The Mrs. Bigney who furnished me with the additional variants to 
"Little Matha Grove" is Mrs. Bigney only in her adopted home of 
Pictou. In the district where she was reared (i. e., Marshville) she 
is "Isaac's Ellen;" that is to say, she is a daughter of Isaac Langille, 
who was a neighbor of a certain patriarch of ballad-singers whom I 
mentioned in my edition of this ballad. We have, then, one more 
road leading to Rome, which city is in my tale merely a symbol for 
an old cobbler, long since dead, whose name was Edward Langille. 

It was by purest accident that I obtained from "Isaac's Ellen" the 
ballad presented above as "The Greenwood Siding." Ellen had 
many songs that she considered worthy of presentation to a person 
of taste and delicacy, but among these "The Greenwood Siding" did 
not appear. It is to her small niece, who was too young to have eaten 
from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, that my thanks are 
due. The latter supplemented my indefinite requests for "old songs" 
by a suggestion that her aunt should sing "the one about the lady that 
killed her two babies," whereat she was hastily informed that there 
was no such song, and further requested not to open her meddlesome 
mouth again. I boldly supplemented the niece's entreaties, and 
extorted the admission that there was such a song, but was assured 
that it was incredibly foolish, very indecent, and that nobody would 
be offended sooner than myself if it were sung in my presence. I 
averred my catholicity of taste, and finally the song was sung. At 
my expressed delight in its interest and mellow antiquity, however, 
Ellen was inclined to be sardonic. The story, she asserted, must be 
an out-and-out lie. There might be such things as ghosts, though 
she had her doubts even of that; but when it came to a game of ball 
and a long sermon from two babies who had been killed and buried, 
the person who made up the lie was going a little too far. And as 
to the song being an old one, it was well known that sidings were 
synchronous with railroads, and it was not so very long since railroads 
had been started. Ellen had learned the ballad, she was ashamed to 
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say, from her mother and her two uncles, who, many years ago, had 
been in the habit of foregathering in the evenings and singing ballads 
in turn. 

As to the provenience of "Donald Munro," no definite information 
was given by my authority, and consequently none can be hazarded 
by me. The song is about the only one remaining on the windy 
shores of Cape John, though Sandy could "mind well of the days" 
when songs and "ballats" — that is, songs procured and transmitted 
orally and songs printed on broadside sheets — were as thick as the 
eel-grass on the flats below his house. He supposed he had picked 
this one up in the old days, but he didn't know; he wasn't the singer 
that he used to be. His interest was, in fact, chiefly centred upon a 
double menace to the efficiency of his establishment, arising from a 
cataract on his wife's eye and a stiff joint on the nigh for'a'd leg of his 
horse. 

The way of the ballad-collector is hard; but seldom is it so beset 
with rocks and so overgrown with thistles as it was on the afternoon 
when I spent two solid hours receiving the solemn assurances of old 
Ann Wink, or the Widow Palmer, that she "couldn't mind of a line 
nor a word" from one of the ballads that she was known to have sung 
in times past. The blight on her memory was due to the cause that 
is familiar to every collector of ballads in these evil days. The young 
fellows, she supposed, were just coming around to have a little fun with 
a poor old woman who went on her bare feet in summer and was 
thought, falsely, to be in the habit of singing foolish old songs. After 
the above-mentioned two hours of unflinching gravity under close 
inspection, confidence was at last established, and I could settle down 
to the comparative relaxation of copying at lightning speed while the 
Widow alternately sang and recited her list of ballads, including 
"The Lady of the Lake." She had begun to sing them so long ago, 
that it was no use trying to remember what had started her singing 
them. But my grief at this paucity of information was lost in my 
amazement at having received the ballads at all. 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 



